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flaunt in this part, so intimately akin to his own truth-
loving, fact-telling, humbug-hating nature. Though he
dressed Dudgeon in the wig and shorts of the Colonial
period, he here made the single exception of his career
in using no make-up. Those who saw him as Dudgeon
saw his undisguised self.

The play was given with literal fidelity except in one
instance. Shaw suggested the note of theatrical conven-
tionality, by writing the despised and rejected cousin of the
devil's disciple, Essie by name, in close harmony with
Dick's variable heart. But Mansfield knew sympathy was
a more dramatic value than love in a wholly unconventional
satire. He shortened her frock, moved her years back
from seventeen to ten, robbed her of her maidenly charms,
and transformed her into a timid browbeaten little girl
with a child's gratitude for the one sympathetic heart
in her little world. Dick's attitude toward Essie, with-
out changing a line of text, preached a whole sermon on
the heart of the devil's disciple. The character as acted
was Mansfield's own. Shaw shrieked across the Atlantic
for "heart interest." Mansfield courteously replied "Heart
interest be damned." Not to be outdone in courtly
extravagance the Irishman cabled "Same to you."

The public began to catch the drift of Shaw, but "The
Devil's Disciple" was a more difficult play for the con-
ventional mind than "Arms and the Man."

The confusion of Judith Anderson represented the con-
fusion of the audience. Shaw flattered their intelligence
as did none of the .less subtle dramatists. "The Devil's
Disciple" was played during eight weeks at the Fifth
Avenue. This was the longest run which Mansfield had
accomplished in New York with one play since the first
season of "Beau Brummell.".
